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Message trom the 


PRESIDENT 


Do you ever wonder what a new president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association thinks 
about? 

First there is the lingering exhilaration after 
the Washington convention, the largest yet, and 
probably the most vital. For the President-Elect, 
the convention is a series of conferences, not pro-— 
grams, to plan the next year's activity and to set 
the new wheels into motion. It is also a symbol of 
the corporate body of the Association for in the 
convening of many members, from all parts of the 
country, the extensive strength, interest and en— 
thusiasm of the far-flung national organization are 
manifest. 

Next there is the communication, through the 
presence of so great a number of members as well as 
through conversations with many of them, of the 
meaning of the Association. In a sense this is the 
cause and residue of the exhilaration. 

There is first the personal meaning—and this is 
not peculiar to presidents—from the fellowship with 
co-workers, from the stimulating exchange of ex-— 
periences and ideas, and from the realization that 
you as an individual are a part of a whole that has 
continuity, with not only both a past and a future 
but a present for activity and influence. 

All NVGA members know that vocational guidance 
can never be isolated from educational guidance, 
personal guidance, or any other kind. The choices a 
person makes are inter-related, but the vocational 
choice is above all others perhaps symbolic of the 
individual's picture of himself. For this reason 
the efforts of school systems and agencies to help 
young people make this choice are symbolic also of 
their total guidance efforts. As a result, the con— 
tributions of vocational guidance and of NVGA as 
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the professional association with this primary 
interest are a concern for every counselor. En- 
lightened concepts about vocational guidance, ade-— 
quate vocational information, counseling for proper 
vocational choice, preparation for vocational ad-— 
vancement and good vocational adjustment—these are 
concerns of all counselors everywhere. Thus NVGA is 
a potential resource and ally for every personnel 
and guidance worker. Ours is an open shop and we 
are proud of it, just as we are proud of the con- 
stant upgrading of our ranks as associate and pro-— 
fessional members. 

This is the meaning of NVGA—resources for all 
counselors and strength for guidance as a profession. 
Moreover, we offer resources for education and 
strength for service to our youth. 

Last, a new president feels her responsibility— 
assumed a year ago—and thinks about it. It isa 
high honor to be President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and it is not lightly car- 
ried. Decisions must be made and work done. 

Every officer, trustee, committee chairman, and 
committee member takes his responsibilities seri- 
ously and works hard. This is as it should be, but 
it should also be a matter of public record. We 
shall all try very hard this year, as in every year, 
to discharge the responsibilities you have dele- 
gated to us and to exert the leadership you have 
bestowed upon us. We accept both willingly and 
pledge our best efforts. But we need you and your 
efforts on behalf of NVGA also. Our organization's 
strength is the strength of its total membership; 
its impact is the impact of the individual in his 
own situation. As we pledge our efforts to you, we 
hope you will pledge yours to us, your elected 
leaders, and in your local situation do all you can 
to advance the work of NVGA and so of guidance 
generally. 

Of such matters does a new president of NVGA 
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Special Message from President Eisenhower 


Greetings from President Eisenhower to APGA conventioneers 
meeting in Washington, D. C., were read at the opening general 
session on March 26 by Executive Secretary Arthur A. Hitchcock. 

The full text of the President’s message read: 


To the officers and members of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association I extend greetings on the occa- 
sion of its National Convention. 

The services which those associated with your organiza- 
tion provide, through placement and counseling activities, 
are always of great value to the young people with whom 
they work and to the community. Today, however, those 
services are more important than ever before. 

Critical shortages now exist in certain occupations. In- 
dustry, Government, and the professions have urgent per- 
sonnel needs that are not being fully met. When there 
are competing demands made on our labor supply pool, 
informed and conscientious guidance is more essential 
than ever. We cannot afford anything but the best pos- 
sible utilization ‘of the talents of every single one of the 
young people who will enter the labor market within the 
next several years. 

Therefore the Association’s work takes on an added 
significance in terms of the future welfare and security of 
America. I wish all of you every success in your con- 
tinued efforts to help us realize the full potential of the 
capabilities of our people. 


—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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An Untapped Source 


of Farchion Desiguers 


by ELEANOR L. FRIED 


NDUSTRY may be bypassing a 

profitable source of trained and 
experienced fashion designers with- 
out knowing it. 

To test this theory,.the Fashion 
Institute of Technology in New 
York City, a two-year community 
college of the State University of 
New York, turned to its married 
women graduates to get the real 
story. 

Over 90 per cent of all gradu- 
ates work in the fashion industries 
immediately upon graduation. 
Three years later one half of them 
are married and one out of two 
married women graduates has re- 
tired from industry. The propor- 
tion of those leaving industry in- 
creases over the years as do their 
families. 

Have these married graduates 
with families given up their interest 
in fashion design and in industry? 
They say “no.” Most of them want 
to combine work in industry with 
home responsibilities. Three 
fourths of them want to use their 
training and experience in the 
fashion industry. They would like 
to do part-time or free lance work. 

Here is an untapped source of 
trained young women interested in 
fashion design and related work. 


Married Graduates Studied 


While the Fashion Institute of 
Technology has an equally warm 


EvLeanor L. Friep is Director of 


Placement at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology, New York City. 
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welcome for both men and women, 
the student body of design majors 
is primarily female. What do these 
women want to do with their pro- 
fessional training and experience 
after they marry and have home 
responsibilities? 

To get the answers, the Institute 
studied married women graduates, 
two thirds of the married women 
from the first graduating class of 
1946 and from subsequent classes 
through 1953. Conclusions are 
based on reports from 116 women, 
a sampling of 47 per cent of the 
group studied, 31 per cent of the 
total married women population. 

Most of them are mothers, 84 
out of 116 to be exact. They are 
mothers of one, two, and three off- 
spring. Collectively they have 102 
children with 11 more en route. 
They are busy! Yet three fourths 
of them want to combine work in 
industry with their home responsi- 
bilities. 

Work Situation Varies 


One fourth are working. Most 
of them hold full-time jobs as de- 
signers, stylists, and related fashion 
work. But these are the women 
who have not yet had children. A 
few mothers have worked out satis- 
factory part-time or free lance ar- 
rangements. 

One fourth don’t want work, at 
least for the present. They feel 
that their children require full-time 
attention. Their husbands agree 
with them. However, 18 of the 
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30 in this group qualified their 
answers by “not interested at pres- 
ent,” “will want to return in 2 or 
3 years,” “in 6 years,” “undecided,” 
or “perhaps in the future.” 

One half want to work. They 
want part-time or free lance work 
so that they can also be at home 
with their children. Their hus- 
bands back them up. Both hus- 
bands and wives are determined 
that the children will not be neg- 
lected. Nursery school, grandma, 
or household help would “cover 
for” the mothers when they are 
away from home. They want jobs 
as designers, sketchers, illustrators, 
or related fashion work. Undoubt- 
edly the job of mother has stimu- 
lated them as designers too, be- 
cause many of them want to design 
children’s wear. 


Groups Are Much Alike 
Are there any objective differ- 
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ences between those who want to 
work in industry and those who 
don’t? In comparing numbers of 
children for the two groups, there 
is no difference (exclusive, of 
course, of those who are working 
full-time. In that group there are 
very few children). In comparing 
husbands’ occupations there are no 
real differences. A wide variety of 
occupations is represented in both 
groups. 

Among the group who do not 
want to return to industry there are 
12 who flatly say “no” in contrast 
to “not at present” in giving their 
opinion about return to work. The 
occupations of the 12 husbands are: 
four engineers, two salesmen, 
teacher, vice-president, piece-goods 
buyer, assistant buyer, power main- 
tenance man, and a worker in the 
automobile industry. 

The husbands of the women who 
want to return to work in industry 
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are in the following occupations: 
seven engineers, four salesmen and 
a sales manager, three teachers and 
a school principal, accountant, ad- 
vertising artist, commercial artist, 
engraver, research bacteriologist, 
stock clerk, maintenance electrician, 
photographer, butcher, hotel owner, 
store manager, office manager, 
three skilled factory workers, tele- 
type technician, plastic manufac- 
turer, lamp manufacturer, staff 
member of a housing authority, and 
two temporarily in the army. 

Clearly, then, the decision is 
highly individual, determined by 
the attitude of each wife and her 
husband. It is plain, too, that it 
is a family matter. 


Implications for Industry 


The important fact is that these 
young women represent the ma- 
jority of women trained for creative 
jobs in the fashion industry. Does 
industry want to hold onto these 
creative young people on a long 
range basis? 

This study indicates that indus- 
try has an untapped source of 
women with training and experi- 
ence in fashion design. True, 
many adjustments are required to 
permit a free lance or part-time 
arrangement for these young moth- 
ers. But there are real possibilities 
of flexibility in design jobs that 
can be explored. Such arrange- 
ments are individual; they will not 
work out at all times for every 
manufacturer. But has industry 
as a whole been imaginative enough 
to recruit from this source? A few 
employers have. For example: 


1. J. F., an apparel design gradu- 
ate of the class of 1941, had started a 
successful boys’ wear line for a well- 
known children’s wear firm. She loved 
this field and retired only when she 
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became a mother in 1951. When a 
Canadian work clothes manufacturer 
wanted to experiment with a boys’ 
wear line, J. F. was the Institute’s best 
candidate. She worked out an ar- 
rangement that was satisfactory to the 
employer and fitted in with her family 
requirements. Once a week she 
traveled from her home in Long Island 
to New York City to shop, explore 
ideas, and buy fabrics. At home she 
worked out her ideas, made the pat- 
tern and sewed the sample garment on 
her own machine. She sent to Canada 
the pattern and sample, costs of fabrics 
and trimmings for the design she 
made. Some household help was re- 
quired to take care of her young son 
when she went to New York, to give 
her some free time to work at home, 
and to relieve her of some housework. 
She claims she was a better mother 
for it, that she was stimulated by the 
work and there was a financial profit 
too. The employer was extremely 
pleased with the results. 


2. D.L., a textile design graduate 
of the class of 1950, manages to keep 
300 knitting machines busy producing 
her designs. She needs two half days 
a week to come to the market to shop 
the stores from 57th Street to 14th 
Street, to bring completed designs to 
her firm and to discuss plans for other 
designs. Her boss arranges appoint- 
ments for customers to meet her at the 
office to discuss their particular de- 
sign needs. She works on the designs 
at home, employs some household 
help to give her the necessary time 
off. There are few designers available 
with knitwear experience, so this em- 
ployer was glad to adjust to D. L.’s 
individual needs. 


3. G. M., apparel design graduate 
of 1949, had designed children’s 
dresses for a well-known manufacturer 
until she retired to have her baby. 
Enthusiastically she responded to our 
questionnaire that she’d jump at a 
chance to do free-lance designing. 
She took on a job of designing a gay 
line of aprons. Her free-lance ar- 
rangement enabled her to give plenty 
of attention to her home and baby. 
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When she was completing the line, 
she paid a brief visit to her former 
employer, the children’s wear manu- 
facturer. “If you wanted to work, 
why didn’t you let me know?” he 
asked. She hadn’t even thought of 
asking him! Now she’s designing for 
him again. With two full days, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, in the 
design room and some planning at 
home, she keeps the design room busy 
the whole week. A salary of $125 a 
week adds to her job satisfaction. 


We're in a different era from 


the days when “Is your job more 
important than your husband or 
your child?” was flaunted at the 
woman who dared consider com- 
bining outside work with home re- 
sponsibilities. The young women 
in our study have made this clear. 
Family needs are most important 
and they have weighed them care- 
fully. But they have retained in- 
terests, training, and skills for in- 
dustry and want to use them. Is 
industry interested? 


Married Women 
Can Handle 


Part-time Professional Jobs 


by JANE BERRY 


E HEAR MORE AND more about 

the older women who desire 
to return to the labor market on a 
full-time basis following a pro- 
longed absence for reasons of home 
and family responsibility. In fact, 
it is now possible to compile entire 
bibliographies on the subject of em- 
ployment problems of older women. 

There is, however, another group 
of women worthy of the efforts of 
guidance and placement personnel. 
This group includes women who 
have attended colleges and univer- 
sities-many of them graduates— 
and are now married and seeking 
part-time employment. 

These women frequently are 
startled, upon applying at the col- 
lege placement bureau, to discover 
that there are no opportunities for 
the kind of part-time job they had 


JANE Berry, formerly Placement 
Director at Hunter College, New York 
City, is now teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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in mind. True, there are listings 
for tutors, survey workers, baby 
sitters, and typists for college of- 
fices, But such positions just are 
not suitable for women who desire 
to give about one-half of their time 
to a professional job which will 
pay one-half of what they would 
make working on the same full- 
time job. 


Special Needs Cited 


Many of these women have chil- 
dren of nursery-school age. The 
earnings and expenses incurred for 
nursery school care must be 
equated. Many women report defi- 
nite financial need for the substan- 
tial part-time employment they 
seek, and have made arrangements 
with relatives or friends to care for 
their children. 

The tragedy is that nobody ever 
told these women about the gap be- 
tween the “miscellaneous job” suit- 
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able for extra money while attend- 
ing college and the full-time job re- 
quiring 40 hours per week. 

A few cases will illustrate the 
special requirements of married 
work-seekers: 


Mina F. is 29. She was graduated 
with a math major and a chemistry 
minor. She had received all A’s. She 
has worked as a full-time researeh as- 
sistant. Now, because of home re- 
sponsibilities, she wants to work 20 
hours per week. She must work in the 
mornings. 

Helen S. is 27. She has a son in 
nursery school five afternoons each 
week. Her degree was in psychology. 
Helen wants to work during the hours 
that her son is away from home. She 
does not feel inclined toward a rou- 
tine clerical job which pays $20 per 
week, 

Marie R. majored in Spanish and 
has developed excellent clerical skills 
while working for an export firm. 
Now that she is married, she wants to 
work only two or three days a week. 
She cannot get nearly one-half the 
salary she received as a full-time em- 
ployee. And she cannot locate a job 
for two or three days a week. All 
concerns willing to consider part-time 
applicants insist that they work either 
five mornings or five afternoons. 


The following two courses of ac- 
tion are suggested to improve the 
employment impasse encountered 
by young women who seek part- 
time jobs in professional fields. 


Tell Students the Story 


More can be done in terms of 
counseling these young women for 
life planning while they are still in 
school. They must be told about 
the dearth of part-time jobs in the 
professional fields for which they 
are preparing themselves. They 
must learn that typing is required 
for almost any part-time job. They 
must find out early about the hours 
for which employers seek part-time 
assistance. 
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Students must be informed that 
working one-half time will not yield 
one-half the salary paid to a full- 
time worker on the same job. 
Hourly rates prevail for many part- 
time jobs and, after the required 
deductions have been made, take- 
home pay frequently is far below 
what is expected for the time ex- 
pended. 


Advise Employers of Alumnae 


Many employers do not know 
about the existence of college- 
trained women in such fields as 
math, accounting, chemistry, and 
physics who would be eager for 
part-time placement in the field for 
which they are trained. Employers 
should be told about the qualifica- 
tions of married alumnae as well as 
those of graduating seniors. 

Some employers can be per- 
suaded to employ a married alumna 
part-time on a trial basis. If such 
an arrangement proves mutually 
satisfactory, the employing firm 
probably will consider more “part- 
timers.” Successful experiences of 
this type can be reported by place- 
ment offices to other employers who 
also might develop more part-time 
opportunities. 

The entire matter of compensa- 
tion offered for part-time profes- 
sional jobs and worker output will 
have to be studied more seriously 
and reported objectively. Then, 
perhaps the placement office can, 
with confidence, recommend two 
equally competent alumnae _ to 
handle one full-time professional 
job on a part-time basis. 

Employers, once convinced, 
should continue to use this valuable 
source of “womanpower” to the 
satisfaction of their firm and the 
college-trained married alumnae 
eager for work. 
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Jesse B. Davis, Guidance Pioneer 


R JEssE B. Davis, 84, Dean 

Emeritus of Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education and known 
as “the father of educational guid- 
ance,” completed 60 years of edu- 
cational leadership before his death 
on November 2 in Newton Center, 
Massachusetts. 

He is remembered as the founder 
and past president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
He was instrumental in forming 
NVGA with the adoption of a pro- 
visional constitution and the elec- 
tion of the first officers at the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1913. 

At the first National Conference 
on Vocational Guidance held in 
Boston in 1910, Dr. Davis had 
given an account of guidance ac- 
tivities carried on through English 
classes in the Grand Rapids schools. 
In 1912 his article, entitled “Voca- 
tional and Moral Guidance through 
English Composition” appeared in 
the NEA Journal of Proceeding 
and Addresses. By 1914 his book 
on Vocational and Moral Guidance 
appeared, 

He was born in Chicago in 1871, 
was graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity in 1895, and received an 
A.M. degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1916. He was hon- 
ored with a Doctor of Literature 
degree from Colgate in 1922. At 
various times he lectured at Yale, 
Harvard, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Columbia Universities. 

Dean Davis started his career at 
Detroit Central High School as a 
teacher of history, department 
head, and then assistant principal 
for the eleventh grade. In Grand 
Rapids he served as principal of 
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Central High School, director of 
guidance for the city, and president 
of the Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege, the first established in Michi- 
gan. 


Jesse B. Davis 


He became widely known as 
founder and past president of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Subsequently 
he served as State Supervisor of 
Education in Connecticut. 

In 1924 he was appointed to 
the faculty of Boston University 
where he served 31 years succes- 
sively as professor of secondary 
education, dean, and administrative 
assistant to the president, until his 
retirement in 1950. 

He listed his hobbies as: flutist 
and orchestra leader. His travel 
included England, France, and 
Germany. 

Upon reaching the age of 70, Dr. 
Davis was presented a birthday 
cake by NVGA at its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City in recognition 
of his outstanding service to the 
vocational guidance movement. 
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No Time for Research? 


by THOMAS R. SONNE 


ESEARCH in a public or pri- 
R vate counseling center is 
double-edged. It cuts into the 
murky area of our knowledge about 
counseling and cuts into actual 
counseling time, At the same time 
it can result in many tangible bene- 
fits to the agency. Initiating and 
encouraging an on-going program 
of research without loss of produc- 
tion inevitably will bring the ad- 
ministrator to a conflict point. Un- 
der increased demands for service 
or when staff reductions are immi- 
nent because of decreasing loads, 
the conflict is heightened. 
though difficult, it can be done, 
providing the administrator will 
view research as an integral part 
of agency operations and essential 
to staff development. 

In addition to the time element, 
the administrator may have to 
overcome inertia, fatigue, indiffer- 
ence and inability, when he decides 
to insert research as a staff func- 
tion. It is desirable to inventory 
individual strengths and weak- 
nesses, to fan each spark of curios- 
ity, to provide an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the development of ques- 
tioning attitudes, to help staff mem- 
bers accept in-service training as- 
signments on an interest basis, to 
provide time for reading and prep- 
aration, and to stimulate discus- 
sion and hypothesizing. 


Tuomas R. Sonne is Chief, Coun- 
seling Section, Veterans Administra- 
tion in Buffalo, New York. 
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All Get Involved 


Each staff member must be in- 
volved, according to his ability, and 
the involvement processes will vary. 
Staff meetings and individual con- 
ferences offer the administrator fre- 
quent opportunities to uncover re- 
search possibilities. It may be a 
relatively simple project. The 
highest level of research has often 
been described as that which re- 
sults in theory. Rarely is that level 
obtained. Although many workers 
may make efforts in the direction 
of theory formation, most of the 
work is on a much lower level of 
abstraction. The bulk of our re- 
search is considered acceptable if 
it deals with certain phenomena 
upon which acceptable research 
methods have been applied and 
from which conclusions emerge as 
legitimate on the basis of the re- 
sulting evidence. 

With that broad definition many 
minor projects can be extremely 
worthwhile. In talking about cases 
and the utensils of counseling the 
administrator will look for personal 
and private “hunches” and “prob- 
lems” which may be examined 
methodologically. It is possible to 
set off a chain reaction in the staff 
if one counselor can be excited 
enough to infect the others. 

The following illustrations repre- 
sent good design, proper treatment 
of data, variations; but their real 
significance lies in the fact that 
they grew out of discussions of 
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clinical practice and were under- 
taken to satisfy the counselor’s 
aroused interest. 

1. During a staff meeting at 
which the leader presented a re- 
view of current theories of per- 
sonality, discussion centered around 
the concept of the authoritarian 
personality. One counselor hypoth- 
esized that the personality of the 
client might be appraised prior to 
counseling and the appraisal used 
in some way to eliminate poor 
counseling risks. Subsequently, he 
administered the F Scale to 100 
clients at the time of filing their 
request for counseling, A follow- 
up three months later found that 
highly authoritarian subjects rarely 
kept appointments and tended to 
have only one interview. The 
counselor is continuing research 
on that problem. 

2. Ina case conference the ad- 
ministrator and counselor discussed 
a counselee’s potential for success 
in an art curriculum. Lack of area 
occupational information, especially 
occupational outlets, was a handi- 
cap. Various methods of filling 
this gap were discussed. To help 
the client solve his problem, the 
counselor found it necessary to de- 
sign and carry out a questionnaire 
study on art school graduates. The 
agency provided clerical assist- 
ance and the facilities of a tabulat- 


ing machine unit for tabulations. 
3. One counselor with the new 
experience of counseling a post- 
lobotomy client made a compre- 
hensive idiographic study of all 
post-lobotomy cases in the agency’s 
files. He developed a counseling 
and placement “guide” and is now 
engaged in more refined analyses. 


Staff Outlook Changes 


In actual staff time an average 
of two man hours each week or 0.05 
of the normal work week was de- 
voted to these projects. Once a 
project was under way, the coun- 
selor’s attitude changed. He be- 
gan to look for testable hypotheses 
from his practice and the admin- 
istrator noted changes in his com- 
ments during staff meetings. His 
general approach to a case review 
changed from a “What did I do” 
to a “Why did I do that?” An 
upsurge in statistical analysis was 
another result. In addition to this 
personal development the agency 
benefited by improved case sum- 
maries which reflected more spon- 
taneity and creativity. Subsumed 
in summary improvement is a 
fresher, more enthusiastic and em- 
pathic approach to clients. There 
was no drop in production even 
though the work week was not 


lengthened. 


NVGA Section New 


by WILLIAM C. COTTLE 
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During the Convention both a 
morning session and part of a dele- 
gate assembly were devoted to dis- 
cussion of Sections. 

Everyone agreed the Sections 
had done a good job of program 
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organization for the convention. 
Some persons expressed the opin- 
ions that more joint meetings would 
be beneficial since so many counsel- 
ing problems really do cut across 
section lines. Another suggestion 
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was that the convention programs 
by Sections might be for the pur- 
pose of reporting or planning on- 
going activities. 


Continuity of Leadership 


Two other matters concerning 
Sections developed more extensive 
discussion. The first pertains to 
Section _ organization. Clearly, 
methods must be used to develop 
continuity of leadership and ac- 
tivity. Sections which select a 
chairman-elect have an advantage 
in continuity over those which 
select a chairman each year. One 
or two Sections of striking vigor 
have a complete inner organization 
with constitution, by-laws and 
standing committees. Whether such 
elaborate structure is necessary is 
probably debatable but sometimes 
successful continuation of affairs 
does seem to follow in the wake 
of structure. In this regard Sec- 
tions have a real responsibility to 
foster and develop leadership; per- 
haps it is good to remember too 
that leadership implies a band of 
followers. Thus fostering leader- 
ship also entails fostering the group 
development. 


Projects Between Conventions 


The second matter concerns the 
activity of a Section between con- 
ventions. One major purpose of 
the Section organization is to pro- 
vide centers of interest for research, 
projects, and communication be- 
tween conventions. Here again 
Sections differ in the extent they 
have carried out this purpose. 

This seems to be a matter of 
great importance. First is this pur- 
pose valid? Assuming it is, is it 


worth the effort it will be? As- 
suming it is, how can we develop 
activity between conventions? This 
looks as if it should be easy with 
all the creative ideas harbored in 
the minds of NVGA members, and 
yet it hasn’t been easy. We are 
justly proud of the Section activity 
that we have had and the results— 
the Armed Forces booklet, the new 
pamphlet on preparation for re- 
habilitation counseling, the research 
done by the Women. The question 
is—Why not 16 projects? 


Assistance to Branches 


A questionnaire to Branches this 
spring revealed that the Sections 
have little impact on them as such. 
Yet Branches seek program ideas 
and some of them want interven- 
ing activities. 

In the Sections we have a unit or 
organization small enough to move 
ahead rapidly and broad enough to 
make room for everyone in an in- 
terest group to his liking. The 
Coordinator of Sections and each 
Section Chairman needs to know 
how many people are interested in 
the activities of each section. Will 
you, as an active, professional per- 
sonnel worker, assume the respon- 
sibility of writing to the Chairman 
of the Section in which you are in- 
terested. Tell that Chairman about 
your ideas and what activities you 
would like to help with in the Sec- 
tion. Please send a carbon of your 
letter to Coordinator of Sections. 

Jimmy Durante is always saying, 
“Everybody wants to get into the 
act.” That’s just what your na- 
tional NVGA Officers want in the 
Section activities. 


An April 20 count showed a total NVGA membership of 5,771, as 
compared to 5,416 at the end of the 1954-55 year. Of the total, 792 
are general members, 3,105 are associate members, and 1,874 are 


professional members. 
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Progress in Vocational 


Guidance 


JAPANESE STYLE 


by MARY P. CORRE 


HILE traveling the Far East 

last summer, I learned that, 
while members of the Nippon Vo- 
cational Guidance Association were 
eager to hear of personnel and 
guidance developments in our 
country, Americans can find much 
of interest in the vocational guid- 
ance movement of Japan. 

In 1920 the formation of the 
Osaka Juvenile Vocational Infor- 
mation Bureau represented the first 
official activity of Japan in voca- 
tional guidance. Since then voca- 
tional guidance has received sup- 
port from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Ministry of Labor, and the 
Nippon Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

A report prepared by Minoru 
Nishigaki, permanent director of 
the Association, indicates unsolved 
problems arising from the social, 
economic, and educational condi- 
tions of after-war years. He lists 
such problems as “guidance of the 
juvenile who yearn after white col- 
lar jobs, the adjustment of place- 
ment by relations and favoritism, 
the scope and principle of voca- 
tional guidance at schools, lack of 
the awareness on the part of par- 
ents on the matters of such guid- 
ance.” 


Mary P. Corre, Supervisor of the 
Division of Counseling Services of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, was 
President of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association last year. 
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The Ministry of Education has 
compiled a number of books relat- 
ing to vocational guidance which 
have been published by the Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. 
The Ministry has also set up a 
schedule and personnel organiza- 
tion for vocational guidance in 
junior and senior high schools, has 
appointed “chiefs,” and has en- 
deavored to increase the number 
of university graduates with a cer- 
tificate in vocational guidance. It 
has also established “the consulta- 
tion room, encouraging the utiliza- 
tion of various tests, preparation 
and supply of vocational informa- 
tion, and the strengthening of voca- 
tional guidance staff.” 

The universities have given spe- 
cial emphasis to placement. They, 
too, have emphasized “scientific 
planning and organization of voca- 
tional guidance, securing practical 
staff . and the best use of 
various tests.” 

Special efforts have been made 
so that “women may be able to 
make better choice of vocations 
and obtain efficient vocational 
skills.” It is estimated that some 
45 per cent of graduates of junior 
high schools enter business, and 
special measures are being taken to 
provide more adequate vocational 
guidance for these young people. 

A public opinion survey of voca- 
tional guidance indicated that ac- 
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American Visitor Mary P. Corre is entertained at a dinner party in Tokyo 
last fall which included (from left to right, standing): Hiroshi Miyazaki, 
Director of Nippon Vocational Guidance Association; Akira Noguchi, 
Master of Atago Junior High School; Kihachi Fujimoto, Professor of St. 
Paul University; Habuku Kodama, Professor of Nippon Women University ; 
Hiromichi Nakamura, President of Japan Applied Psychology Association 
and Professor of Tokyo University; Osao Mizutani, Officer of Vocational 
Education Section, Ministry of Education; Joshichi Nojiri, Professor of 
Chiba University; and Minoru Nishigaki, Permanent Director of Nippon 
Vocational Guidance Association; Jokichi Mizuno, Officer of Vocational 


Education Section, Ministry of Education. 
(Seated): Toru Watanabe, Professor of Nippon University; Mary 
Corre; Kanichi Tanaka, Professor of Nippon University. 


tivities in the field of vocational 
education in Japan are popularly 
supported. 

In 1953 the Ministry of Educa- 
tion provided that junior and senior 
high schools should have vocational 
consultants. These consultants 
are teacher-counselors, “under the 
supervision of the principal, re- 
sponsible for the vocational guid- 
ance of the student.” By Decem- 
ber, 1954, boards of education in 
27 prefectures had already ap- 
pointed vocational consultants. 
This covered a little over one-half 
of the schools. The report of 
Hiroshi Miyazaki, one of the direc- 
tors of the Nippon Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, expresses concern 
that the consultants are on a part- 
time, rather than a full-time, basis. 

A Liaison Conference of voca- 
tional guidance consultants encour- 
ages communication between the 
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various consultants throughout the 
country, tries to improve their 
status, and promotes their exchange 
of findings and research. 

The Vocational Guidance Insti- 
tute, organized in 1953, conducts 
research on the vocational curricu- 
lum of the teacher-training univer- 
sities and exchanges the results of 
this research. Some forty univer- 
sities give vocational teacher train- 
ing. Members of the Institute in- 
clude “university professors, in- 
structors in charge of vocational 
guidance, and scholars with experi- 
ence in research of vocational guid- 
ance.” The Nippon Vocational 
Guidance Association shares in the 
sponsorship of the Institute. 

The Ministry of Labor has been 
active in the field of vocational 
guidance with an emphasis on 
placement for the handicapped and 
vocational guidance for those under 
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18 years. In 1954 it published a 
Guide Book for the Vocational 
Guidance for Juvenile People. It 
encourages the use of guidance 
techniques by the Public Employ- 
ment Security Office. 

The Nippon Vocational Guid- 
ance Association was first estab- 
lished in 1927 and now has 29 
chapters and a membership of al- 
most ten thousand. It is the only 
non-government organization of its 
kind in Japan. 

The association, with headquar- 
ters in Tokyo, sponsors short 
courses and a national symposium, 
and sponsors annual meetings on 
vocational guidance. It designates 
laboratory schools and manages 
consultation bureaus as national 
models. It also conducts research 
in vocational matters, prepares sta- 
tistics concerning careers of junior 
high school students, compiles and 
publishes textbooks, administers 
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the Vocational Consultation Office 
and the Administration and Man- 
agement school, assists local chap- 
ters of the Association, and pub- 
lishes The Vocational Guidance 
Monthly. 

A visit to a junior high school 
revealed a well-equipped coun- 
selor’s office with reference mate- 
rials, a large supply of tests, a re- 
cording machine, and a two-way 
screen. This probably was one of 
the laboratory schools referred to 
in the report. The counselor and 
principal seemed pleased to have 
a visitor from America. 

At a dinner party in Tokyo mem- 
bers of the Nippon Vocational 
Guidance Association expressed 
their friendly interest in NVGA in 
America. I only hope that we may 
provide for our visitors from other 
lands the same cordial welcome 
and hospitality that the Japanese 
extend to visitors from America. 


in educational counseling 


by BROTHER PHILIP HARRIS, O.S.F. 


‘To ARE 721 colleges and 
universities in this country 
which are controlled by religious 
denominations, according to the 
latest figures (1954-55) of the 
United States Office of Education. 
Of this number, 469 are Protestant, 
247 are Catholic, and five are 
Jewish. 

Do these institutions of higher 
learning receive adequate consid- 
eration from all guidance person- 
nel in their educational counseling? 

BROTHER Harris, O.S.F., is 


Guidance Director at St. Francis Pre- 
paratory School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Is there a tendency on the part of 
counselors in public schools or pri- 
vate vocational agencies to neglect 
religious-affiliated educational es- 
tablishments? 

This article will not pretend to 
answer all aspects of these ques- 
tions but rather will endeavor to 
stimulate professional thinking. 

Some counselors appear to place 
all the-emphasis on federal, state, 
or city-supported colleges and uni- 
versities, or perhaps “big name” pri- 
vate secular halls of learning. This 
is evident to the faculty of denomi- 
national colleges in the lack of re- 
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ferral or student admissions from 
certain public schools. 

In the guidance offices of such 
schools, as well as in many voca- 
tional agencies, there is a conspic- 
uous absence of catalogs, brochures, 
and posters from the religious- 
affiliated institutions of higher 
learning. If some are to be found, 
it seems to be by accident rather 
than by design. 

There appears to be little effort 
made by these counselors to main- 
tain good working relations with 
religious-affiliated colleges, univer- 
sities, and schools of nursing. To 
cite one example, very few invita- 
tions are given to representatives 
of such collegiate organizations to 
participate in public high chool 
college nights, career conferences, 
and the like. Why? 


Information Gap Noted 

Perhaps it is because of a mis- 
conception held by some coun- 
selors about the idea of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Or it 
may be because the counselor ques- 
tions the Church’s right to educate, 
an opinion contrary to American 
tradition and legislation. On the 
other hand, it might be simply be- 
cause of lack of information about 
these church-supported colleges; a 
gap in the counselor’s educational 
background. 

Any counselor in a public high 
school or a private agency owes it 
to his client to keep himself in- 
formed about all colleges in his 
locality, and to have at hand 
sources of information about all 
other schools of higher education 
which are beyond the immediate 
area, but available to his students. 

If a counselor is concerned about 
satisfying a client’s needs, he will 
at least consider the student’s re- 
ligious background when discuss- 
ing the choice of a college. It 
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isn’t necessary to probe into the 
pupil’s religion. One could simply 
inquire, “Among the colleges for 
further examination, would you 
care to include any conducted by 
members of your own religious 
faith?” The guidance office, then, 
should be well stocked with up- 
to-date data on denominational in- 
stitutions, particularly with regard 
to their offerings, policy of admis- 
sion, scholarship and _ part-time 
work opportunities. The counselor 
himself might maintain some type 
of card file or mimeographed list- 
ings on local as well as outstanding 
national Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish colleges according to those 
major categories. 


Religious Directories Needed 


There are several factors that 
must be considered in educational 
counseling for the religious-affili- 
ated institutions. First, the av- 
erage college directories must be 
supplemented by more detailed 
educational publications of the re- 
ligious groups. Undoubtedly, the 
various Protestant and Jewish or- 
ganizations have general sources of 
information available about their 
school systems. Regarding Cath- 
olic educational establishments, 
there are three books which could 
be cited as helpful to counselors. 
They are: The Directory of Cath- 
olic Colleges and Schools, (N.C.- 
W.C. Department of Education, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., $3); the an- 
nual Catholic School Guide (The 
Catholic News, 251 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, 15¢); and the an- 
nual Directory of Catholic Colleges 
and Universities (Catholic College 
Bureau, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., free). Some are more 
complete than others, and provide 
information on the faculty, course 
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of study, scholarships, and costs. 

A second factor with a Protestant 
youngster might be the sect that 
sponsors the college. The parents 
or the pupil may wish attendance 
at an institution conducted by the 
particular Protestant group to 
which they belong. In this case, 
the client might be referred to his 
minister for further assistance. 

A small, but relevant, point with 
a Catholic young person might be 
the religious order that operates 
the college, or whether it is under 
the direction of priests, brothers, or 
nuns. Since each order has its own 
particular emphasis and attitude in 
regard to the interpretation of scho- 
lastic philosophy, culture, or tra- 
ditions, it might be well to refer 
such an inquirer to sources of in- 
formation published by that order. 
For instance, the Franciscans pub- 
lish an Educational Directory (St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn 31, New 
York, $1) which includes accounts 
of their 25 colleges and thousands 
of secondary and_ elementary 
schools in the United States. 


Comprehensiveness Stressed 


This, then, would seem to be 
good guidance practice. It is both 
comprehensive and objective. It 
takes into account the client’s whole 
well being, not just the counselor’s 
own limited viewpoint. It implies 
assistance in the selection of a 


school of higher education where 
the student’s emotional and spiri- 
tual needs as well as his intellectual 
needs will be best satisfied. The 
guidance worker should not ignore 
the effect of atmosphere, faculty 
attitude, and school philosophy on 
a collegian’s successful adjustment. 
These factors of adjustment will be 
in the student’s favor, if he is en- 
rolled in a college of his own re- 
ligious denomination. 

Should the counselor neglect the 
church-supported institution in his 
referral because it provides an in- 
tegrated program of theological, re- 
ligious, or ethical courses? Should 
he minimize the effect of numerous 
dedicated clergymen on such fac- 
ulties? Should he pass over the 
good results which stem from a 
faculty and student body having 
the same religious bond? Certainly 
not. 

This does not mean, on the 
other hand, that the counselor is to 
“push” the religious affiliated col- 
lege at his inquirers, or to stress 
those institutions of his own per- 
sonal religious belief. However, it 
would seem democratic and just for 
the counselor to give church-sup- 
ported colleges the same thorough 
treatment he accords all institu- 
tions of higher learning, and not 
to shy away from all mention of 
them just because of their religious 
affiliation. 


Demand for School Counselors in U. S. Studied 


A national study of the current and future demand for school 
counseling personnel in the United States is being conducted by 
the University of Michigan School of Education, under a contract 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Dr. Philip Diskin, research associate on the staff of the guidance 
and counseling department, is director of the study. The Guidance 
and Student Personnel Section of the U. S. Office of Education has 


confirmed the need of the project. 
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Let’s Look at 


Che Poor Man’s of 1347 


by DELMONT K. BYRN 


ie SAY occupational informa- 
tion was started by Frank Par- 
sons. Some say Shartle, or For- 
rester, or Baer and Roeber. Some 
don’t say. Some don’t care. How- 
ever— 

The following documentary on 
occupations, published by Edward 
W. Miller in 1847 may not be a 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
or an Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book—but what else is? NVGA 
Occupational Research Section 
hadn’t set any standards yet. Fact 
is, there wasn’t any NVGA for 
another 66 years. So what did Mr. 
Miller have to lose? 

But Mr. Miller, 108 years ago, 
was convinced that “the habit of 
thinking upon useful and solid sub- 
jects, imbibed by the reading of a 
book like the present volume, may 
lead to the most important results 
in after life. “What shall I do in 
life?’ is a question which every 
child has often asked himself. A 
‘book of trades,’ though read only 
for amusement, may so draw forth 
the mind of the youthful inquirer 
as to make a lasting and salutary 
impression, and lead the way to an 
effectual answer.” So there you 
are. 

This Book of Trades'—the poor 
man’s D.O.T. of yesteryear—de- 
scribed with furvor the following 
45 trades: farmer, gardener, shep- 
herd, architect, stone mason, car- 


Detmont K. Byrn, University of 
Michigan, was chairman of NVGA 
Occupational Research Section last 
year. 
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penter, hunter, chairmaker, fisher- 
man, blacksmith, grocer, miner, 
sailor, sailmaker, painter, potter, 
knife-grinder, printer, apothecary, 
shoemaker, furrier, dyer, hatter, 
chemist, marble cutter, shipwright, 
doctor [this is a trade?], book- 
binder, caulker, currier, uphol- 
sterer, calico printer, sugar refiner, 
segar maker, wheelwright, button 
maker, engraver, magistrate, 
teacher, wagoner, soldier, cooper, 
nurse, house-servant, and_ inn- 
keeper. 

In this era—somewhere between 
the death of Davy Crockett and the 
inauguration of Lincoln—one of the 
popular possibilites was to become: 


The Segar Maker 


Segar making is a very tedious 
trade, and requires a great deal of 
care and nicety. 

The process of making segars is 
very simple, the tobacco being 

reviously prepared by soaking a 
+ in water; it is pressed by an 
iron press until all the water is 
pressed out; the stem is then 
stripped from it, and all the whole 
leaves are retained as wrappers, or 
the outside of the segar, while the 
ragged ones are drie rfectly, to 
be used as fillers, or inside of the 
segar. 

The tobacco is then ready for use, 
and goes into the hands of the segar 
maker, whose only tool is a knife, 
with which the wrappers are cut to 
any suitable shape; the fillers are 
then taken in the left hand, and 
broken to the length of the segar; 


Miller, Edward W. The Book of 
Trades. Philadelphia: T. K. & P. G. 
Collins, Printers, 1847. From the 

ersonal collection of Stewart C. Huls- 
ander, University of Michigan. 
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the filler is then rolled by the right 

hand inside of the wrapper, and the 

segar is finished. 

The segars are then placed on 
shelves for about a week, when they 
are thoroughly dried, and are then 
fit for boxing. 

To give segars a high flavour, 
most segar merchants in packing 
them, place alternately a layer of 
segars, and a layer of high flavored 
tobacco. 

The tradesman who manufactures 
chewing tobacco, snuff, and segars 
is called a tobacconist. 

People always have to eat. 
They did in 1847. How they 
achieved this without supermarkets 
is told in the description of: 


The Grocer 


Very many necessaries of life are 
sold by that class of merchants 
called grocers; of these the principal 
are tea, coffee, spices, sugar, an 
salt. The tea plant grows in various 
countries, but most particularly in 
China, and the leaves are the valu- 
able part. There are two kinds of 
tea, green and black; the other 
names given to them, such as im- 
perial, gunpowder, &c.; are only to 
mark the different qualities of the 
same plant. Coffee is the berry of 
a plant, originally found in Arabia, 
but now cultivated extensively in 
the West Indies: this berry being 
dried and roasted is ground in a 
hand-mill and forms the now popu- 
lar drink. 

Spices are all that class of ly 
tables, which are fragrant to the 
smell and pungent to the taste. The 
most important of them are pepper, 
cloves, ginger, nutmeg, and cinna- 
mon. These are brought by our 
merchants from the Spice Islands 
and various other parts of the globe. 

Sugar is the juice or sap of the 
sugar-cane, which is boiled out and 
forms a syrup, which being hard- 
ened and sieved, becomes fit for use. 

Salt comes from various parts of 
the United States and British Amer- 
ica; it is found in springs and mines. 


And then there is the sail-maker. 
(You “can’t hardly get them no 
more.”) For a touch of salty ad- 
venture and a few stray facts about 
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sails you, too, might like to read 
about: 


The Sail-Maker 


The sails of a ship are generally 
square, and are bent to the yards; 
there are several kinds of sails be- 
longing to a ship, the most impor- 
tant of which we shall endeavor to 
describe. 

On the extremity of the bowsprit 
is the flying-jib, a three cornered 
sail, which goes from the end of its 
boom upward along its stay, lead- 
ing to the foretop-gallant mast-head, 
and confined to the stay by hanks; 
the jib is of similar form. On the 
fore-mast we have the fore-sail, bent 
to the fore-yard, and spread at the 
foot by means of tacks and sheets; 
above it is the foretop-sail bent to 
the sailyard, by means of which it is 
hoisted aloft. Some ships have gaff 
sails on the fore and main-mast, 
which are found of great use in 
gales of wind, as a substitute for 
storm stay-sails; most ships also, 
carry light stay-sails between the 
masts; but the best authorities pro- 
nounce them very troublesome an 
worse than useless. Studding sails, 
or wings as they are called by the 
Spaniards, are useful. 

It is the business of the sailmaker 
to make all the sails I have men- 
tioned; and besides these many 
other articles, such as the awnings, 
which we see in our streets, to shade 
the different stores of our city. 


Young men with high mechanical 


and artistic interests, as measured 
by the Kuder-counterpart of 1847, 
would have done well to “prepare 
for, enter upon, and progress in” 
the occupation of: 


The Calico Printer 

Calico printing is the art of dye- 
ing cloth so as to produce figures in 
one or more colours on certain parts 
of cloth, while the rest of the sur- 
face is left in its original state. 

The cloth which is to be printed 
is first subjected to the operation of 
singeing, bleaching, and calender- 
ing. 

The art of calico printing fur- 
nishes employment for a great num- 
ber of persons, among whom are the 
pattern-drawer, who provides the 
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design, the block cutter, and the 
engraver, who produce the blocks 
and cylinders for printing, the chem- 
ist, who provides the colours, the 
printer, who applies them, and a 
great number of minor workmen. 
If these several colours are to be 
put on the same pattern, one printer 
does one colour, and another printer 
another, and so on till the requisite 
number of colours is finished. 


cavalry, or dragoons, who ride on 
horses, and use only swords and 
pistols. 

The officers are called captains, 
colonels, majors, generals, &c. ‘The 
business of all, however is dreadful, 
and we hope that a time may soon 
come when war and fighting shall 
altogether cease. 


Had there been a Vocational 


After the calico has been printed, Guidance Quarterly in 1847, it 


it undergoes various processes, suc ight have been turned out b 
as bleaching, calendering, &c; which — od 


render the colours smooth and fast, that devoted craftsman known as: 


so that they cannot be washed out. 

There are several branches of 
calico printing, one of which is car- 
ried on in Glasgow, called the Ban- 
dana—a term applied to a variegated 
cotton handkerchief, in imitation of 
India spotted silks. 


Modern warfare (1847 style) 
dictated a rather somber outlook 
for the fighting man. The ups and 
downs of the GI’s without A-bombs 
are told in accounts of: 


The Soldier 


No occupation is so dangerous 
as that of the soldier, and besides 
its danger it is very laborious. He 
has often to leave his native country, 
his home, and friends and children, 
to fight in other lands; from which 
he perhaps never returns. 

In battle, even if he escapes be- 
ing killed himself, he is obliged to 
see his companions shot and bleed- 
ing around him, and often the balls 
strike his clothes and musket. Some- 
times the horses trample down 
hundreds of men under their hoofs, 
and very many of those who escape 
from the battle, afterwards die of 
heat, or fatigue, or some other cause. 

At one time no such thing as a 
cannon, or gun, or pistol, was used 
by soldiers.. This was before the 
invention of gunpowder. Battles 
were then fought with swords, 
spears, slings, and bows and arrows. 
Chariots were also used to drive 
among the enemy, and crush them 
under the wheels. 

ere are several kinds of sol- 
diers used in an army. Some are 
called infantry, or foot soldiers, who 
form the larger part and fight with 
muskets; some are artillerists, who 
attend to the cannon; others are 
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The Printer 

In printing, the first proceeding 
is that of the compositor, and it is 
with him that all the mistakes we 
see in books originate; after he has 
performed his part of the work, it is 
proved and corrected; then it is 
revised; and lastly, the sheet is 
finally corrected for the press. 

The types being set in order, and 
fastened together in a frame, they 
are now ready for the next opera- 
tion, which is, that of working off 
the impression. To do this the 
pressman places the frame contain- 
ing the types on a horizontal table 
fixed on a carriage that moves back- 
ward and forward in a pair of iron 
gutters. 
The ink is then applied to the 
type by means of a soft roller run- 
ning over the surface of the type, 
he then fixes a piece of moist paper 
on the types a turns down a light 
frame stuffed with soft woolen 
cloths, called the tympan, on the 
inked type, the carriage is then run 
under the press, and afterwards 
pressed down by a screw, which is 
worked by a lever. The carriage is 
then run out and the paper taken 
off, one side of which is printed. 


If these occupations didn’t sound 


glamorous by 1847 standards there 
was, of course: 


The Doctor 


The trade or profession of the 
doctor ranks among the highest of 
all professions. The physician re- 
lieves the wretch who has been 
mangled by accident, wasted by 
disease, or abused by selfish indul- 
gence; and it is he who is called in 
to soothe the deep agonies of the 
dying; view him in whatever light 
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we may, his calling is a most hon- 
ourable one. 

The art of curing diseases was 
practiced in ancient times in Egypt; 
but it was in a great degree checked 
by the ordinances of the age, which 
prescribed a remedy for almost ev- 
ery disease, and the mode in which 
these remedies were to be applied. 
Besides the practice of medicine 
was confined to the priests, whose 
superstition almost nullified their 
knowledge. 

The practice of medicine is very 
laborious, as is also the course of 
study necessary for the least chance 
of success in the occupation. 

The physician is in many cases 
called upon both by night and day; 
so that after a few years spent in 
endeavouring to preserve the lives 


of his fellow men, he finds out the 
startling fact that he has irremedi- 
ably undermined his own. 

Diseases are often incurable, and 
most effectually baffle the skill of 
the best practitioner. The business 
of the physician is a humane one, 
for what can we do better than to 
relieve our fellow-beings in distress? 


“What is the moral to this tale?,” 
you ask. There isn’t any. But we 
covered some ancient occupation- 
ology that should keep Johnny- 
come-lately 20th Century occupa- 
tional information experts on their 
toes and make school-leavers of 
1955-1956 realize that “they never 
had it so good.” 


Local 
Community Economics 
For All 


by WILLIAM A. QUINN and ROBERT H. PLUMMER 


HE Work We Live By,” has 
proved to be a_ successful 
series of teaching units telling the 
story of the economic activities and 
job opportunities of the Flint, 
Michigan, area. 
In two years the following ten 
volumes of “The Work We Live 
By” have been published: 


1. An Introduction to the Eco- 
nomics of Our Community 

2. Farming in the Flint Area 

3. Flint’s Banks Serve Us All 

4. Flint Division—Consumers 
Power Company 


A. Quinn holds the 
Ballenger Chair in Economics and 
Rospert H. PLuMMER is Dean of 
Guidance and Counseling at Flint 
Junior College, Flint, Michigan. 
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5. Flint and Transportation 

6. The Consumer Finance Busi- 
ness in Greater Flint 

7. Credit and Character—Keys to 
Your Future 

8. A-C Spark Plug Division—Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation 

9. Flint District—Bell Telephone 
Company 

10. Radio Flint—Voice of the 


Community 


All of the units thus far have 
been written for the junior high or 
senior high level. In the next few 
years it is contemplated that a total 
of about 75 volumes will be pub- 
lished, which will cover areas that 
account for more than 90 per cent 
of the job opportunities in Flint 
and Geneesee County. Volumes 
11 to 15 probably will cover insur- 
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ance companies, the newspaper 
business, department stores, and 
the public schools. 

Suggestions for the units come 
from teachers, students, and citi- 
zens. Additional suggestions, and 
the order in which these units 
should be developed, originate 
from the Citizens’ Steering Com- 
mittee. 


Purposes are Two-Fold 


The program has two major 
purposes. The first is to tell young 
people about the areas of economic 
activity carried on in Flint; to tell 
the story of each area in a simple, 
illustrated, factual report. Through 
reading these stories it is hoped 
that young people will come to 
know more about the community, 
to understand better the way in 
which the businesses, industries, 
and services function, and to know 
how local people earn a _ living. 
Beyond this, it is hoped that the 
new knowledge gained will help 
young people to better understand 
the American economic system and 
to realize more fully the opportuni- 
ties and benefits this system offers 
to each citizen. 

The second purpose is to bring 
to youths’ attention the great 
variety and vast number of jobs 
available in Flint and Genesee 
County. Each volume relates the 
story of one major economic ac- 
tivity and tells something about the 
job opportunities in that field. 
This includes the kind of work in- 
volved, the personal qualities 
needed, and the educational prep- 
aration necessary for work in each 


field. 
Community Productivity Studied 


The Board of Education, using 
funds from the W. S. Ballenger 
Trust, initiated the series to im- 
part knowledge and understanding 
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of the productivity of the com- 
munity, using the community as a 
learning laboratory. The School 
Board invited representative in- 
dividuals from the professions, 
labor, business, industry, parents, 
and homemakers to serve on a 
Citizens’ Steering Committee. The 
committee establishes policy, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board. 

Because the written materials 
are used by children in the class- 
room, the Superintendent of 
Schools appointed the Editorial 
Board. The ten members of this 
board are teachers from the public 
schools, representing grades seven 
through the Junior College. The 
functions of the Editorial Board 
are (1) to review all written mate- 
rial—to evaluate and criticize this 
material as to its factual content, 
organization, appropriateness, and 
usability in the classroom; (2) to 
assist in the development of teach- 
ing aids pertinent to each written 
unit; and (3) to help coordinate 
the use of these written materials 
in the classroom. 


Local Citizens Consulted 


The Superintendent of Schools 
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consults responsible citizens in the 
area of each designated unit. He 
and the editorial writer meet with 
them to explain the program in de- 
tail and to ask them to appoint 
someone in their organization to 
work with the editorial writer in 
developing the specific unit in that 
area. The individuals appointed 
have a thorough knowledge of a 
particular business or industry and 
also have sufficient time to devote 
to the project. They form a work- 
ing committee. 

In developing the units, con- 
siderable emphasis is put on job 
opportunities in each area. Each 
unit contains a description of the 
kinds of work done in that indus- 
try, business, or service; the train- 
ing or education that best prepares 
one for work in that field; the per- 
sonal, mental, and physical quali- 
ties that are advantageous for that 
kind of work; and the predicted 
opportunities for jobs in that field 
in Flint for the next few years. It 
is felt that this sort of information 
will be helpful to students who are 
in the early stages of planning their 
career and to teachers, principals, 
and counselors who are attempting 
to assist these young people. 

It is recognized that certain por- 
tions of the teaching materials will 
become out-of-date rather quickly. 
Therefore, the present plan calls 
for periodic revision of the units 
in order to keep the information 
as current as possible. 


Brochures are Mass-Produced 


The approved copy is submitted 
to local printing concerns for bids. 
Each unit is reproduced in lots of 
10,000 on 70-pound white Produc- 
tion Gloss paper as a_loose-leaf 
brochure. It is printed in as at- 
tractive a format as possible, with 
many pictures, charts, and graphs. 
Copies of each unit then are made 
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available to classes at the appro- 
priate grade level. Copies may be 
ordered as needed. The brochures 
are notebook size and are for the 
students to keep, to take home, or 
to file in their notebooks. 

While the printing is being done, 
a supplementary unit of resource 
materials for teachers is developed. 
It is a multigraphed form and is 
sent to the teacher along with her 
order for copies of a given unit. 
This resource unit contains: (1) 
the names, positions, and_tele- 
phone numbers of qualified men 
and women in the community who 
are willing to come to the class- 
room to talk to the students about 
some particular aspect of this unit; 
(2) the names, addresses, busi- 
nesses, and telephone numbers of 
persons who will help make ar- 
rangements for suggested field 
trips; (3) an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of appropriate and available 
supplementary reading materials; 
and (4) an annotated list of avail- 
able films, filmstrips, and record- 
ings. 

Returns from an unsigned evalu- 
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ation sheet show that 86 per cent 
of the teachers using the units find 
the material suitable to the young 
person’s grade level and 94 per 
cent of the teachers feel that the 
units offer desirable material in 
connection with their teaching. 


Career Carnivals Held 


Supplementing “The Work We 
Live By” series is a Career Carni- 
val held in the two public school 
field houses in the fall of each 
year. The emphasis of the Career 
Carnival is:on job opportunities 
and live or visualized job demon- 
strations. This does not preclude 
the use of the firm’s name and 
products in the booth exhibit, but 
it is not a product or advertising 
stunt or an industry “good will” 
campaign. The schools reserve the 
right to suggest changes if it is 
felt the exhibit is not appropriate. 

Financial obligations and _ re- 
sponsibility for setting up the 
booth, taking it down, moving it 
to the second gymnasium, setting 
it up there, and removing it rest 
entirely with the exhibitor. All 
partitions and backing are free- 
standing. No exhibitor uses nails, 
screws, or any other such device 
on gym floors, walls, or bleachers. 
Uniform 12’ x 8’ booth space is 
provided free of cost. Last fall 
there were 55 booths viewed by 
10,000 students. 


Combined Projects Succeed 


The combined “Work We Live 
By” series and the Career Carnival 
assist young people in understand- 
ing what their fathers do for a liv- 
ing and what relationship there is 
between father’s work and the 
food they eat, the clothes they 


wear, the houses they live in, and 
the cars they drive. 

Approaches to this problem in 
the past have been largely through 
the establishment of economics or 
vocation courses in high schools. 
While there is certainly a place for 
such an approach, it does not in- 
form young people about the 
careers that they can know and see 
and experience—the economics that 
goes on right in their own com- 
munity. 

Seeing the opportunity for 
career jobs “in their own back 
yards” seems to motivate young 
people to think about carving out 
their future in their own home 
town. As a result, youth are mak- 
ing more effective use of present 
school facilities for vocational 
preparation. 


Our deeds determine us, as much as we determine our deeds.—GEORGE 


Adam Bede. 
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Amendments to NVGA By-Laws 


(as proposed by the Constitution Committee, H. A. Newstead, chairman, and 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly of NVGA on March 28, 1956. For complete 
By-Laws see Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Summer, 1955.) 


Previous By-Laws 


ARTICLE I: Apmission AND MEM- 
BERSHIP 


Section 1 


Section 2 
A. Education 
B. Experience 
C. Current Professional Position 


D. Action by the Applicant 
E. Further Conditions 

1. Fees 

2. Recognition 

3. Membership Card 


ARTICLE III: BraNncnes: ApMIs- 
SION AND REGULATIONS 

Section 1 

Section 2: A Constitution and By- 
Laws in harmony with the National 
Association’s Constitution and By- 
Laws, a list of officers, of members of 
the proposed Branch and their occu- 
pational titles, shall accompany the 
application for a charter. 


Amended By-Laws 


ARTICLE I: ApMiIssion AND MEM- 
BERSHIP 


Section 1 (same) 


Section 2 

. Education (same) 

. Experience (same) 

. Current Professional Position 
(same) 

. Action by the Applicant (same) 

. Further Conditions 

. Fees (same) 

. Recognition (same) 

. Membership Card (same) 

. Lapse of Professional Mem- 
bership (new) 

Professional members may 
hold this status as long as 
they maintain continuous 
membership. Should there 
be a lapse of more than six 
months beyond the date fixed 
for billing of professional 
membership dues, the mem- 
ber will be required to re- 
apply and meet current re- 
quirements for Professional 
Membership status. 


ARTICLE III: Brancues: ApMIs- 
SION AND REGULATIONS 


Section 1 (same) 

Section 2: A Constitution and By- 
Laws in harmony with the National 
Association’s Constitution and By- 
Laws, a list of officers, of members of 
the proposed Branch and their occupa- 
tional titles, shall accompany the ap- 
plication for a charter. Such applica- 


* Five months following the date fixed for billing of Professional Membership 
dues, a notice shall be sent by certified mail to the Professional Members 
concerned stating that their membership will lapse in one more month. 
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Section 3: The Secretary shall submit 
the application and proposed Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws to the Board of 
Trustees for immediate action. Tenta- 
tive approval by the Board of Trustees 
which allows the Branch to plan its 
activities shall be ratified at the next 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly. 


ARTICLE V: 
ELECTIONS 


NOMINATIONS AND 


Section 1 


Section 2: The method of procedure 

to be used by the Committee on Nomi- 

nations and Elections shall be as 
follows: 

1. A nominating ballot to individual 
members qualified to vote and/or 
a ballot to Branches, asking for at 
least two nominees for each office. 

2. The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections shall prepare the official 
ballot, selecting at least two nomi- 
nees for each office, taking into con- 
sideration: Qualifications for office, 
number of nominating votes re- 
ceived, geographical location, policy 
of alternating a man and a woman 
for the office of President, consent 
of proposed nominee. 

3. The ballot prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions shall be sent by the Secretary 
to each individual member qualified 
to vote. A secret ballot shall be 
used. Returns shall be summarized 
by the members of the Committee 
on Nominations and Elections with 
the assistance of the Secretary. 


4. The results of the election may be 
announced and released for publi- 
cation in the official journal of the 
Association at the discretion of the 
Committee with the approval of 
the Board of Trustees. _ 
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tion shall be submitted at least ninety 
days prior to the meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly at which the applica- 
tion is to be ratified. 

Section 3: The Secretary shall submit 
the application and proposed Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws to the Board of 
Trustees for immediate action. Tenta- 
tive approval which allows the Branch 
to plan its activities, if given by the 
Board of Trustees, is subject to ratifica- 
tion at the next meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 


ARTICLE V: 
ELECTIONS 


NOMINATIONS AND 


Section 1 (same) 


Section 2: The method of procedure 

to be used by the Committee on Nomi- 

nations and Elections shall be as 

follows: 

1. A nominating ballot to individual 
members qualified to vote and/or 
a ballot to Branches, asking for at 
least two nominees for each office. 

2. Nominations shall be made for 
President-elect, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, Trustees, and the appropriate 
number of delegates to the A.P.- 
G.A. Assembly. 


3. The Committee on Nominations 
and Elections shall prepare the of- 
ficial ballot, selecting at least two 
nominees for each executive office 
and a list of nominees as repre- 
sentatives to the A.P.G.A. Assembly; 
taking into consideration, number 
of nominating votes received, geo- 
graphical location, policy of alter- 
nating a man and a woman for 
the office of president, consent of 
proposed nominee. 

4. The ballot prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions shall be sent by the Secretary 
to each individual member quali- 
fied to vote. A secret ballot shall 
be used. Returns shall be sum- 
marized by the members of the 
Committee on Nominations and 
Elections with the assistance of the 
Secretary. 
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5. The results of the election may be 
announced and released for pub- 
lication in the official journal of the 
Association at the discretion of the 
Committee, with the approval of 
the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VIII: Sections AND Com- ARTICLE VIII: Secrions anp ComM- 


MITTEES MITTEES 

Section 1 Section 1 (same) 

Section 2 Section 2 (same) 

Section 3 Section 3 (same) 

Section 4 Section 4 (same) 

Section 5: Members of Standing Com- Section 5 

mittees, unless otherwise specified, A. Members of Standing Commit- 

shall be appointed by the respective tees, unless otherwise specified, 

Chairmen subject to the approval of shall be appointed by the re- 

the Board of Trustees. spective chairmen subject to the 
approval of the Board of 
Trustees. 


B. The Committee on Nominations 
and Elections shall be appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and 
shall serve for two years, with 
one half of the members being 
appointed each year. 


NVGA Career-Planning Booklet Ready 


How to Create Your Career, a new booklet on vocational choice 
and planning, is the latest creation of the NVGA Public Information 
and Professional Relations Committee. 

Edited by Delmont K. Byrn, University of Michigan, with Robert 
Hoppock of New York University as consultant, the 32-page illus- 
trated booklet is intended for high-school age young people and 
their parents, counselors, teachers, librarians and others working 
with them on this important problem. 

In addition to PIPR committee members, 65 leaders in the guid- 
ance and personnel profession throughout the United States par- 
ticipated in developing the publication. It shows promise of wide 
use in self-appraisal and careers units and courses and as an aid in 
libraries and vocational guidance agencies. 

This is the second of the “how to” series published by the NVGA 
committee; the first was How to Visit Colleges. Cost of the new 
booklet, available from The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1534 “O” Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., is 30¢ per single 
copy, 25¢ each for 26-100 copies, and 20¢ each for more than 100. 
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Meet NVGA Trustee 


Miss Margaret J. Gilkey, Direc- 
tor of Guidance Services of the 
Dade County, Florida, Public 
Schools, has been affiliated with 
NVGA for ten years. In 1955 she 
was appointed Trustee to serve the 
unexpired term of Dr. Raymond 
Hatch after he was elected treas- 
urer of the organization in 1955. 

She cur- 
rently is serv- 
ing on the 
NVGA _com- 
mittee to re- 
vise the Coop- 
erative Study 
of Secondary 
School Stand- 
ards and is an 
active member 
of the South 
Florida Guid- 


Margaret 
Gilkey 


ance Association, an NVGA affil- 


iate. When the American School 
Counselor Association was formed 
Miss Gilkey was a charter mem- 
ber. 

Miss Gilkey is a native of Penn- 
sylvania but has lived in Florida 
since 1925. Her master’s degree 
was secured in psychology and per- 
sonnel work at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

She has been identified with the 
public schools of Dade County for 


GILKEY 


17 years, serving in the classroom 
and as director of guidance in the 
Miami Beach High School, and su- 
pervisor of the county guidance 
program. 

For two years she was a partici- 
pating member of the guidance sec- 
tion of the Southern States Work 
Conference which explored ways of 
improving guidance services in the 
southern states. She has also been 
a member of the Florida State Pupil 
Personnel Advisory Council, a 
group considering certification of 
all personnel workers in public 
schools, now developing standards 
for the certification of school 
psychologists. Miss Gilkey also 
teaches a course in administration 
and organization of guidance pro- 
grams in the evening division of the 
University of Miami. 

She is on the executive board of 
the Southeastern Florida Mental 
Health Society and on the executive 
committee of the Family and Child 
Care Division of the Welfare Plan- 
ning Council. She is a charter 
member of Chapter W of PEO, 
secretary of the Zonta International 
Club of Miami, and works actively 
with the Florida Association of 
Deans and Counselors and other 
professional organizations in the 
state. 


New Directory of Professional Members 


The new Directory of Professional Members of NVGA was mailed 
in April to all professional, associate, and general members. It 
contains both an alphabetical and geographical listing of members. 
The information is up-to-date through January, 1956. 

Dr. Paul C. Polmantier, University of Missouri, heads the Pro- 


fessional Membership Committee. 


The directory is available to 


non-members for $1 per copy from the Washington, D. C., office. 
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Occupational Information 
in the 


Counseling Interview 


by DANIEL SINICK 


i 1949 a committee composed of 

counselor trainers and _ state 
guidance supervisors named as one 
of the counselor competencies de- 
manding professional preparation 
the ability “to use occupational in- 
formation with individuals as a part 
of the counseling interview” (9, 
p- 26). Yet the literature is virtu- 
ally devoid of material specifically 
pertinent to this competency. Un- 
less attention is focused on this im- 
portant competency, it may remain, 
as Shostrom and Brammer have 
called it (22, p. 124), “one of the 
weakest links in the counseling 
process.” 

That the use of occupational in- 
formation in the counseling inter- 
view is not a simple, unitary pro- 
cedure is indicated by the various 
attempts to classify the use of such 
information. Brayfield (5, p. 492) 
distinguished between “the infor- 
mational, the re-adjustive, and the 
motivational applications of occupa- 
tional information in counseling.” 
Christensen (7) found four func- 
tions: instructional, instrumental, 
distributional, and therapeutic. Al- 
though Roeber later (18, p. 177) 
suggested the possibility that “all 
uses may be subsumed under one 
category, namely, as an aid to ex- 
amining self-concepts,” he and Baer 


DaniEL Sinick is Counseling Psy- 
chologist, New York Regional Office, 
Veterans Administration, New York 


City. 
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(3) described eight uses: explora- 
tory, informational, assurance, ad- 
justive, motivational, holding, 
evaluative, and startle. Rusalem 
(20), stressing the role of the self- 
concept, discussed two broad func- 
tions: exploratory and verification. 


Several Principles Emerge 


The purpose of the present arti- 
cle is to bring together relevant 
references and to indicate several 
principles which seem to emerge 
from them. While truly “there is 
no ‘formula’ for using occupational 
information” (6, p. 412), no dis- 
cipline can function effectively 
without a core of principles. 

Timing: One principle about 
which there seems to be general 
agreement is that “individual diag- 
nosis and treatment should precede, 
or at least parallel, the dissemina- 
tion of vocational information” (17, 
p. 271). “Any use of occupational 
information,” stresses Brayfield (5, 
p. 495), “should be preceded by in- 
dividual diagnosis.” For “individ- 
ual diagnosis” many would prefer 
“self-appraisal,” but the principle 
remains the same. Tyler (28, p. 
187), agreeing that “usually the 
facts about jobs are brought in at 
a later stage than the tests,” adds 
that there are exceptions to this 
rule: Volume I of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, for example, 
is “often useful in the very first 
interview for clarifying the mean- 
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ing of some job label which the 
client understands only vaguely.” 

Client Readiness: According to 
this related principle, “there is a 
danger in giving specific informa- 
tion too early or when not solicited 
by the client” (22, p. 124). Re- 
sponding to clients’ needs (26, p. 
528), to “their desire for informa- 
tion, their understanding of them- 
selves, and their ability to under- 
stand the information provided” (3, 
p. 420), the counselor gives infor- 
mation after “the counselee has 
some idea of his own assets and 
liabilities and their appropriate ap- 
plication to vocations” (15, p. 446). 

Client Participation: While the 
client’s readiness determines the ex- 
tent of his participation, the coun- 
selor should endeavor to minimize 
his own role and maximize the 
client’s (3, p. 422). This applies 
both to the gathering of information 
(1, p. 95; 3, p. 4; 13, pp. 62-65; 15, 
p. 450; 20, p. 88) and to its inter- 
pretation (2, pp. 91-92; 28, p. 
187). 


Materials Standards Set 


Printed Materials: “Where di- 
rect information is given by the 
counselor, the use of printed matter 
rather than his own knowledge of 
the job is advisable no matter how 
extensive it is” (4, p. 191), pro- 
vided the materials are not above 
the client’s reading level (28, p. 
187). “This prevents erroneous or 
outdated information from being 
given and helps to prevent the 
shift of responsibility from client 
to counselor” (22, p. 125). 

Suitability of Materials: Mate- 
rials should be appropriate to the 
client’s reading ability, experiential 
background, probable persever- 
ance in studying the materials, and 
his attitudes “toward the world of 
work and especially toward his own 
vocational preferences” (3, pp.422- 
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423). “The counselor should en- 
courage the counselee to discrim- 
inate in the use of published in- 
formation by pointing out that some 
material has not been gathered 
from first-hand sources, is out of 
date, or is presented with some 
bias” (8, p. 459). “It must be 
accurate, timely and presented in 
a form readily grasped by the 
counselee” (19, p. 14). “Many 
materials are written in a technical 
style and may not be examined 
profitably by the counselee unless 
the examination is made together 
with the counselor” (16, p. 9). 


Library Use Stressed 

Use of Library: The criteria just 
mentioned apply as well to the 
occupational library, whose inde- 
pendent use by counselees has been 
recommended as a substitute for 
counselors’ constant provision of in- 
formation (14, p. 184). The idea 
that “browsing in the occupational 
library . . . does not serve a useful 
function in counseling” (7, p. 14) 
received experimental verification 
in a study which found that inde- 
pendent reading was of less value 
in the selection of suitable goals 
than was reading “directed by an 
experienced counselor and subse- 
quently discussed with the coun- 
selor” (25, p. 17). It has been 
suggested that reading be done in 
small doses rather than “one big 
dose” (27, p. 4). “In some in- 
stances the library is not used be- 
cause the counselee’s reading com- 
prehension is so poor, or intellectual 
capacity so limited, that nothing 
could be gained through reading” 
(27, p. 8). 

Preparation for Reading: “An 
important principle . . . is careful 
preparation . . . discussion of what 
is and is not known; evaluation of 
information the counselee now pos- 
sesses; consideration of the purpose 
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of obtaining occupational informa- 
tion, kinds of information available, 
what kinds may be looked for in the 
reading, what it is expected that 
the counselee will learn as he reads, 
and what relationship this learning 
will have to the solution of his prob- 
lem” (15, p. 446). “Note taking 
is recommended to the counselee 
so that points that need further 
clarification may be jotted down” 
(27, p. 4). 

Clarification of Reading: “The 
counselor helps the client to verify 
and clarify the occupational infor- 
mation gained in his library re- 
search” (22, p. 125). “In the dis- 
cussion during the next interview, 
the counselor should assure himself 
that the client’s impressions from 
his reading are correct and com- 
plete enough for the particular 
question. The counselor may add 
pertinent facts and in other ways 
assist in the clarification process” 
(14, p. 185). “Questions the coun- 
selee raises can be answered, ma- 
terial can be interpreted, and ideas 
clarified” (27, p. 4). 

Integration with Counseling: 
“Occupational information is of 
most value when integrated with 
the counseling process” (15, p. 
449). The counselor should help 
the client evaluate occupational in- 
formation in the light of his inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and personality 
traits (7, p. 14; 22, p. 125; 24, p. 
342). In this phase of integration 
or synthesis, not generalizations but 
“specificity in summations is 
needed” (19, p. 16). 

Coverage Must Be Adequate 

Adequate Coverage: Coverage 
includes the extent to which (a) 
relevant facts about particular oc- 
cupations are considered, and (b) 
possible occupations are brought 
into the discussion. 

(a) The counselor “encourages 
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the counselee to examine all the 
major characteristics of the occu- 
pations. . . .” (3, p. 430). Hop- 
pock has provided a check list re- 
garding which he says “the coun- 
selor will find here most of the im- 
portant topics to consider when 
discussing any occupation with a 
client” (12, p. 417). Pertinent to 
coverage is Christensen’s comment 
that “the more capable the client 
is, the less attention he needs to pay 
to the economic, social, and politi- 
cal factors which affect employ- 
ment. The less capable he is, the 
more attention he should give to 
these factors” (7, p. 14). 

(b) Speer (24, p. 340), con- 
cerned that coverage not be limited 
to occupations suggested by the 
client, says that the counselor 
should “add information about oc- 
cupations which he believes the 
client should consider.” “When 
the synthesized patterns seem to 
indicate occupations to the coun- 
selor but not to the client, the coun- 
selor suggests them as possibilities 
to consider. This is done in a man- 
ner to allow the client to accept or 
reject them freely” (22, p. 125). 


Client Attitudes Significant 

Client Attitudes: “This informa- 
tion is associated with feelings and 
attitudes and, as such, is most 
effectively used by the individual 
when he may interact with it in a 
way which is most emotionally sig- 
nificant to him” (20, p. 88). 
“There should be plenty of op- 
portunity,” says Tyler (28, p. 
188), “for the expression of feel- 
ings and attitudes.” Baer and Roe- 
ber (3) provide numerous narrative 
and verbatim reports illustrating 
the use of occupational information 
in relation to attitudes. 

Objectivity: Many writers agree 
that information should be _pre- 
sented objectively, neutrally, dis- 
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passionately, with no admixture of 
advice (2, p. 92; 22, p. 125; 28, p. 
188). Underlying reasons are the 
distortion which may result from 
counselor bias (4, p. 191), the 
counselor’s limited knowledge of oc- 
cupational information (26, p. 
528), and the limitations of occu- 
pational information itself (23, p. 
344), Objectivity applies not alone 
to the counselor, for “he guards 
against biased materials, biases 
from his own prejudices, or a biased 
study by the counselee” (3, p. 
430). 

Non-Objective Art: “It is often 
desirable to furnish occupational in- 
formation to a counselee in order 
to persuade him of the correctness 
of a choice, to dissuade him from 
making an improper choice or to 
develop his interest in a particular 
objective and to develop his con- 
fidence that he can succeed in it” 
(21, p. 165). Hale (10) has de- 
scribed the dissuasive use of occu- 
pational information with counse- 
lees who failed to accept their limi- 
tations. “With the counselee who 
has set markedly inappropriate 
goals for himself,” says Brayfield 
(5, p. 493), “the counselor first 
uses leading questions . . . [then] 
provides accurate information.” 


Communication Is Important 


Miscellaneous: (a) Proper com- 
munication should be maintained, 
“terms understandable to the 
client” being used (2, p. 73) and 
semantic traps avoided. “For ex- 
ample, a girl may violently reject 
a suggestion of home economics as 
an educational training program 
leading to a career.... Yet, when 
the counselor suggests dietetics, tex- 
tile design, fashions, interior de- 
sign, or similar occupations, the 
client may become highly inter- 
ested” (24, pp. 340-341). 
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(b) “Instead of talking to stu- 
dents about the top jobs to which 
various occupations may lead, we 
should be talking to them about the 
beginning jobs in which they start. 
Unless they have aptitude and in- 
terest in these beginning jobs, they 
are very unlikely to move up the 
ladder. . . . Pay most attention to 
beginning wages and average wages 
of all workers. Avoid misleading 
emphasis the exceptional 
worker who is highly paid” (13, p. 
59). 

(c) Also to be avoided, suggest 
Shostrom and Brammer (22, p. 
126), is “the tendency in counsel- 
ing to view college education from 
a strictly utilitarian viewpoint.” 

Helpful though the suggestions 
presented above may be, their va- 
riety, their frequent lack of speci- 
ficity, and the lack of agreement 
regarding some of them indicate 
the complexities of using occupa- 
tional information in the counseling 
interview. In addition to creating 
a warm relationship, the counselor 
must know how to deal with cold 
facts. He can be aided in develop- 
ing the needed skills in at least two 
ways. For one, more interviews 
having occupational information 
as the focus should be reported in 
the literature, combined narrative 
and verbatim reports of the kind 
provided extensively by Baer and 
Roeber (3) and to a lesser extent 
by Hamrin and Paulson (11). 


Research Need Cited 


What is even more necessary, 
however, is research in this area. 
Roeber (18, p. 177) has suggested 
that the various uses of occupa- 
tional information proposed by 
different writers be considered as 
hypotheses to be tested. Research 
could attempt to determine the 
relative effectiveness of various 
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techniques. Evaluation of the ac- 
tivities of both counselor and coun- 
selee might lead to improvement. 
Only through research can we hope, 
with Brayfield (5, p. 495), “to 
specify with increasing exactitude 
under what conditions and with 
what types of problems and individ- 
uals we will use a particular type 
of occupational information.” 
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You can’t build up a reputation on what you are going to do.—HENRY 
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Meet Former Secretary. Treasurer: 


Trustee 


Clarence W. Failor, Trustee of 
NVGA, is Associate Professor and 
Field Representative in Guidance, 
College of Education, University of 
Colorado. He has been Trustee for 
the past year and has two more 
years to serve. 

A native of 
Iowa, he ob- 
tained his 
bachelor’s de- 
gree from 
Iowa State 
Teachers Col- 
lege, his mas- 
ter’s from the 
University of 

Wisconsin and 

Failor his doctorate 

from Teachers 

College, Columbia University, 

where he studied with Dr. Harry 
D. Kitson, 

Dr. Failor has been teacher, prin- 
cipal, and director of guidance serv- 
ices in Iowa, Illinois, and New York 
State schools and counselor-trainer 
in summer sessions and extension at 
Bucknell University, Washington 
State College, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany, Cor- 
nell University, the University of 
Denver. During 1954-55 he was 
visiting Associate Professor at the 
University of Hawaii and Coun- 
selor-Trainer for the Hawaii De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Before joining the University of 
Colorado staff to develop a cur- 
riculum in guidance services he 
served for five years with the Den- 
ver office of the Veterans Admin- 
istration as Chief of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Chief of Advise- 
ment and Guidance. At Colorado 
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he has developed a curriculum for 
the training of teachers and coun- 
selors for guidance and personnel 
services. 


Dr. Failor has been an active 
member of NVGA for 25 years, has 
attended most of the national con- 
ventions, has been chairman of 
numerous committees, and has been 
a member of seven branches: Iowa, 
Teachers College, Chicago, Mid- 
Hudson, Colorado, Honolulu, and 
University of Colorado. He is 
faculty sponsor of the latter branch, 
one of the two existing student 
branches. 


In 1939 Dr. Failor was the first 
chairman of the Regional Confer- 
ence Committee of NVGA and in 
the early 1940’s server for two 
years as Executive Secretary of 
NVGA and Managing Editor of 
Occupations, The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. Since 1951 he has 
been successively member of the 
Occupations Editorial Board, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, and Editor of the 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. In 
1953-1954 he was Treasurer of 
NVGA. 


At present Dr. Failor is chairman 
of the NVGA Committee to assist 
with the revision of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 
Standards, member of the Sub- 
Committee on Organization, Func- 
tions and Relationships of Standing 
Committees, member of the Public 
Information and Public Relations 
Committee, representative of the 
APGA Speakers’ Bureau in Colo- 
rado, and chairman to organize an 
APGA Branch in Colorado. 
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He is also a member of NAGSCT 
and ASCA and is a Fellow of APA 
and Diplomate in Guidance and 


Counseling of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psy- 


chology. 


WORK RELIEF PROGRAM 


Aims at Occupational Independence 


by LOUIS J. CANTONI 


VEN IN periods of economic 

well-being there are certain 
men and women who find it diffi- 
cult to compete for jobs in private 
industry. When unemployed for a 
long time, these men and women 
are ultimately dependent upon 
their community for financial as- 
sistance. 

In Detroit, Michigan, a program 
aimed at providing jobs for welfare 
clients has been in existence for 
160 years. The city’s current Work 
Relief Program is conducted by the 
Employment Service of the Detroit 
Public Welfare Department. 

The number of people in the 
program may vary widely from 
year to year. Following are sta- 
tistics which show the great varia- 
tion which has occurred during the 
past decade. In 1945, just before 
World War II ended, there were 75 
men and 37 women doing work 
relief. But in 1950, during the 
Chrysler strike, there were approxi- 
mately 5,200 men and 800 women 
in the program. Then, at the end 
of December, 1955, about 240 men 
and 360 women were on work re- 
lief. Cut-backs in automobile pro- 
duction since the end of 1955 have 
caused the numbers to swell again. 

Excepting times in which there 


Louis J. CANTONI is Instructor and 
Counselor in the Psychology Depart- 
ment, General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Michigan. 
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are mass lay-offs from industrial 
jobs, the people who do work relief 
comprise a group of marginal 
workers. Very often they are seri- 
ously handicapped by such factors 
as (1) limited education and train- 
ing, (2) minimal job skills, (3) 
“technological” old age, (4) dis- 
criminatory employment practices, 
(5) physical disability, and (6) 
emotional illness. 


Employability and Projects 


Recently a criterion of employ- 
ability was established at the 
Welfare Department’s Employment 
Service. Welfare recipients are con- 
sidered employable if they have 
job skills which can be utilized in 
the current labor market. The de- 
termination of employability thus 
entails a work-up and evaluation 
of (1) the clients’ education and 
training, (2) their experience on 
previous jobs, and (3) their physi- 
cal and mental fitness. 

If no job can be found for them 
in private industry, employable 
clients are assigned to work relief 
projects. At present there are nine 
projects which are sponsored by 
various city departments and bu- 
reaus. The number of projects 
varies from time to time depending 
on the number of assignees. 

Men and women on work relief 
perform a great variety of salvage, 
maintenance, household, and cler- 
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ical jobs. Here are some examples: 
salvaging obsolete equipment, 
cable, and wire; cutting park lawns; 
weeding shrub and flower beds; 
washing windows; cleaning rest 
rooms; binding books; compiling 
city maps and charts. Through 
their assignments they have an op- 
portunity to acquire or to retain 
skills and work habits which 
should prove useful later in private 
jobs. 


Counseling and Placement 


There are eight counselors at the 
Employment Service. They con- 
centrate on helping welfare clients 
to obtain suitable private employ- 
ment. However, they know that 
often the employment problem is 
an effect of a complex of other 
problems—they look at their clients 
not merely as unemployed indi- 
viduals but also as distressed per- 
sons. The counselors do short- 
term therapy with many of the 
assignees. Referrals are made to 
appropriate community agencies 
when long-term therapy is indi- 
cated. 

The counselors also make direct 
contacts with employers in and 
around Detroit. They maintain 
close relationships with the Michi- 
gan State Employment Service and 
with the Detroit Office of Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation. Younger cli- 
ents are often referred to private 
jobs through the Vocational Guid- 
ance Division of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Here psychological test 
batteries help determine the kinds 
of job referral which should be 
made. In addition, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Division provides 
younger people with brief job- 
preparation courses which result in 
satisfactory placements. 


Link with Independence 


Detroit is constantly prepared to 
conduct a program of work relief 
for men and women who receive 
public assistance and who can do 
a job. The Employment Service 
of the city’s Public Welfare De- 
partment not only assigns clients 
to work relief projects but also tries 
to aid them toward securing jobs in 
private industry. Through the pro- 
gram many assignees are able to 
establish or to preserve a healthy 
frame of mind toward work. Some 
project assignments represent op- 
portunities to acquire new job skills. 
Finally, the clients know that work 
relief is not a permanent arrange- 
ment. This realization encourages 
them to look toward the Employ- 
ment Service as their key link to a 
private job and to occupational and 
financial independence. 


NVGA Assists in Revision of Cooperative Study 


Many members of NVGA are familiar with the Evaluative Criteria 


of the Cooperative Study of the Secondary School Standards. 


The 


Association has been asked by Dr. Rodney Matthews of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, chairman of the group working on Section G 
of the Evaluative Criteria, to suggest revisions of this instrument. 
Mrs. Rosalie Waltz, Dr. Richard L. Beard, Dr. E. Gordon Collister, 
John G. Odgers and Miss Margaret Gilkey have been appointed 
members of this committee and Dr. Clarence W. Failor of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado has been named chairman. NAGSCT and ASCA 
also have committees at work and it is the plan to coordinate the 


work of all three of these committees. 
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Briefing the JOURNALS 


by CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMORY J. WESLEY 


EsTHER J. Swenson, “An Ounce 

of Prevention,” The Arithmetic 

Teacher, (February, 1956), 

pp. 1-7. 

This is an excellent example of the 
many areas in the school program 
where the principles of guidance of 
the individual, methodology of teach- 
ing, and public relations are inter- 
twined in their operation. A plea is 
made for arithmetic teachers to help 
the public understand the new em- 
phasis in teaching arithmetic before, 
following the same confusion as has 
taken place in the field of reading, 
some glib critic writes a book entitled 
Why Alice Can't Add. The new 
methods of arithmetic teachers are for 
the most part founded in the philoso- 
phy of making arithmetic “make sense” 
to the pupils. And this more lucid 
method is founded, of course, on the 
belief that the individualities of the 
pupils necessitate treatment of each 
pupil according to his own background 
and capabilities. 


“Guidance and Student Person- 
nel Service,” School Life, 38 
(February, 1956), pp. 10-11. 


Because of the origin and great 
growth of guidance services in the 
schools in the past thirty years, the 
Office of Education established a Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Section 
as a part of its Division of State and 
Local School Systems. Its professional 
staff at present consists of Frank 
Sievers, chief, and Paul MacMinn, 
David Segal, Royce E. Brewster, and 
Walter J. Greenleaf. This Section re- 
ceives inquiries about a great variety 
of problems and it has worked out 
two series of pamphlets as an attempt 
to contribute toward the solution of 
problems that seem to be widespread. 
The series are called Guide Lines and 
Guidance Leaflets. They are free. 
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M. S. Burton, “Metallurgical 
Engineering as a Career,” The 
Science Teacher, XXIII (March, 
1956), pp. 83-85. 


This is written by a professor of 
metallurgical engineering at Cornell. 
It defines metallurgical engineering as 
a broad field encompassing phases of 
science, art, and technology. “It is 
both a physical science and a branch 
of engineering.” 

Burton outlines the curriculum 
necessary for preparation under the 
two main categories of metal science 
and metal engineering. He gives a 
short description of the variety of 
things metallurgical engineers do and 
states that so far as opportunities are 
concerned “horizons are unlimited.” 
Further inquiry is invited. 


J. E. Watiace Watuin, “The 

Education of Intellectually Lim- 

ited Children—In Retrospect,” 

Progressive Education, 33 (Jan- 

uary, 1956), pp. 10-11, 30. 

Here is a summary of the history of 
the education of the intellectually re- 
tarded with some emphasis on the 
work along that line with which the 
writer has been connected since 1912. 
Work in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and 
Maryland are specifically mentioned. 
The article is well documented and 
concludes with an interesting bibli- 
ography. 


J. Frep Weaver, “A Crucial 
Problem in the Preparation of 
Elementary-School Teachers,” 
The Elementary School Journal, 
LVI (February, 1956), pp. 255- 
261. 

The problem is teaching enough un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic to student teachers to en- 
able them to teach those understand- 
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ings to elementary school pupils. An 
impressive array of evidence that the 
typical college student who is pre- 
paring to teach in elementary school 
does not know nearly enough about 
simple arithmetic is presented. A 
pioneer study by V. J. Glennon is the 
basis of the study reported by Weaver. 

All kinds of problems which con- 
cern the personnel worker, from the 
school superintendent who must choose 
teachers for the grade schools to the 
personnel manager of an industrial 
concern who must select people whose 
job success depends on mathematical 
understandings, are affected by the 
measures that are taken to modify the 
severity of the problem presented here. 


LawreENcE H. Stewart, “Cer- 
tain Factors Related to the Occu- 
pational Choices of a Group of 
Experienced Teachers,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 33 (Janu- 
ary, 1956), pp. 235-239. 


This is a report of a study of 260 
graduate students at Peabody in the 
summer of 1954. All were experi- 
enced teachers. A majority of them 
decided to be teachers prior to college; 
16% prior to high school. Expedi- 
ency was the most often mentioned 
immediate reason for decision. “Only 
two teachers mentioned counseling and 
only one education courses as influ- 
encing their immediate choice.” 

The most important factors in the 
choice of teaching were, in order, 
expediency (51), liking for children 
(51), influence of relatives (46), in- 
fluence of teachers (35), desire to per- 
form a social service (33), liking for 
activities involved (23), economic se- 
curity (19), status of profession (10), 
and working conditions (10). 

Sixty-one per cent had decided be- 
fore entry to make a career of teach- 
ing. “A very large proportion of the 
group was satisfied with their choice 
of career; the proportion was well 
above that found in the typical job 
satisfaction study. Almost three out 
of four would re-enter the profession 
if they were starting over.” 
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ArtHuR H. MENNEs, “Orienta- 
tion of New Students to High 
School,” The School Review, 
LXIV (February, 1956), pp. 64- 
66. 


A former principal describes the 
orientation program of Central High 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, a 
school of about 1,600 pupils. Three 
“basic principles” are listed: Planning 
systematic assistance is made the re- 
sponsibility of the homeroom teacher. 
Planned experiences are on both group 
and individual bases. Orientation is 
a continuing process, taking place be- 
fore and after entry into the school. 

There is an outline of orientational 
procedures and techniques and a sum- 
mary of an evaluation of the program 
by students. The students saw as the 
most helpful (1) the student hand- 
book, (2) orientation unit in social 
studies classes, (3) help from students 
through the student council, (4) 
special assemblies, (5) group guid- 
ance, (6) help from the teachers, and 
(7) individual conferences with coun- 
selors. 


Vera G. STRICKLAND, “Guidance 
in Continuation School,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 31 (March, 1956), pp. 
145-148. 


A school psychologist reports on 
some important contributions of the 
continuation school of Compton Union 
High School District in the Los An- 
geles area. Its pupils are 16 to 18 
years old. “It has been operated with 
one idea uppermost—each student 
must have a job and learn to hold it, 
attending school only four hours per 
week. Its prime purpose is to bridge 
the gap between school and the adult 
world.” 

“The key to the success of the 
school is that it is not conducted like 
the school where they failed. As soon 
as the student discovers that there is 
no pressure and no pretense is neces- 
sary, that each person is accepted for 
what he is and can do, a remarkable 
esprit de corps develops. The stu- 
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dents take pride in their school. Their 
confidences are offered and respected. 
They trust their teachers. The re- 
putedly worst student becomes ad- 
justed, much to the amazement of 
those who formerly struggled with 
him. . . 

“Because most of the boys and girls 
are emotionally insecure and have de- 
veloped blocks to academic learning, 
the emphasis is upon giving those 
things which will build ego status, 
success, and security.” 


Ernest O. MELBy, “Where and 
What Are the Educational 
Wastelands?” School and Soci- 
ety, 83 (March 3, 1956), pp. 

71-75. 

This is good material for putting 
into the hands of those who have been 
confused by the “Johnny-Come- 
Latelys”’—the “neo-saviors” of educa- 
tion—like Arthur Bestor. At the same 
time the presentation. of the real 
wastelands gives good background for 
understanding the necessity for better 
and more extensively used methods of 
serving the needs of individuals, in- 
cluding guidance services. 

Among the educational wastelands 
identified by Dean Melby are: edu- 
cating “too few and each not enough”; 
not knowing how to do the right things 
well enough; the  anti-intellectual 
forces in our society which are being 
resisted by our schools; the “often 
losing struggle to get teachers, build- 
ings, and facilities of the quality we 


need.” 


ALLAN FrROoMME, “Why We 
Marry,” Wisdom, 1 (March, 
1956), pp. 21, 77. 


This would be useful to many whose 
counseling work involves questions of 
love and marriage. It lists as reasons 
for marriage the following of an ac- 
customed pattern of social order, the 
provision of economic security for 
women, the emotional security for 
women, women’s self respect and 
prestige, the freedom from parental 
control. Men have many of the same 
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reasons for marriage, but differ, as do 
women, among themselves as to rea- 
sons. 


B. S. BLoom, “The 1955 Norma- 
tive Study of the Tests of General 
Educational Development,” The 
School Review, LXIV (March, 
1956), pp. 110-124. 


Generalizations based on GED data 
are given. The national educational 
level between 1945 and 1955 has risen 
significantly. There is considerable 
variation in the performance of high 
school seniors from state to state, put- 
ting the graduates from the lowest 
states at a marked disadvantage in 
competition with those from the high- 
est states. “The differences in the 
median level of performance on the 
GED tests of Seniors from the differ- 
ent states are related to the extent to 
which financial support is given to 
education, the level of education of the 
adult population, and the extent to 
which the young people make use of 
existing educational facilities.” 


Everett C. Smits, “Industry 

Views the Teaching of English,” 

The English Journal, XLV 

(March, 1956), pp. 122-128. 

Smith is a supervisor of employ- 
ment for G.E. He presents industry’s 
view as being one of emphatic appro- 
bation of most of the values claimed 
for English by the usual English 
teacher. He points out that it is the 
individual who not only knows his skill 
or craft but also can use the English 
language easily and skillfully that is 
able to get ahead to the really desir- 
able positions in industry. The re- 
quirement of clarity of expression, 
both oral and written, cannot be over- 
stressed. Public speaking classes of a 
practicable type and composition skills 
are rated very high. It is suggested 
that teachers could use greater care 
in the selection of topics for essays or 
compositions. See the article for sev- 
eral challenging suggestions on the 
English curriculum. 
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This article would be a good tool for 
a guidance counselor to use in trying 
to help distraught English teachers 
with certain types of pupil difficulties 
which not too seldom get to the 
counselor’s office. 


Bupp, “The Effect 
of Outside Employment on Ini- 
tial Academic Adjustment in 
College,” College and University, 
31 (Winter, 1956), pp. 220-223. 


Freshmen do not appear to be 
handicapped in the initial academic 
adjustment by remunerative employ- 
ment. Neither is the freshman handi- 
capped by the size of his academic 
load. The implications of this study 
are clear. Academic counselors of 
freshmen students need not be par- 
ticularly concerned about the effect of 
outside work on the student’s adjust- 
ment to college. In general, re- 
munerative employment outside of col- 
lege class hours will not be a handicap. 


DaEL WOLFLE, “Education and 

New Approaches to Manpower,” 

Teachers College Record, 57 

(February, 1956), 290-294. 

This significant article is highly 
recommended. Wolfle avers that 
“Automation will increase the demand 
for engineers, engineering aides and 
skilled personnel who can design, con- 
struct, and maintain the automatic 
control devices. | Correspondingly, 
automation will reduce the number of 
people required for carrying and trans- 
porting materials, for simple checking 
and monitoring activities, and for ma- 
chine-tending jobs. This increase in 
demand for workers with more highly 
developed skills and decrease in de- 
mand for less skilled workers is part 
of a trend that has been going on for 
decades.” 


After a discussion of population 
trends and labor supply, Wolfle states 
that there are no serious labor excesses, 
but that there are shortages of per- 
sons of highest competence, of those 
whose primary interest lies in creative 
scholarship, of those competent to 
work in newly developed fields, and 
those willing to work in those fields in 
which rewards are comparatively less 
attractive. 

As to implications for education he 
names seven: increase of fraction of 
labor force engaged in professional, 
semi-professional and highly technical 
fields of work; rising demand for 
school teachers; responsibility of 
schools to give good educational and 
vocational guidance; training for versa- 
tility in workers; improvement in in- 
struction in mathematics; fostering de- 
velopment of those with abilities and 
interests necessary for research activ- 
ity; and decisions as to how talent 
should be distributed. On the latter 
he says: “Involved in the resolution 
of this problem are matters of guid- 
ance, differential scholarship oppor- 
tunities, recruiting practice, salaries, 
and all the other factors that are in- 
volved in making career choices. The 
simultaneous maintenance of freedom 
of individual choice and achievement 
of optimal distribution constitutes a 
problem for the best educational and 
social statesmanship.” 


S. NorMAN FIENGOLD, “How to 

Apply for a Foundation Grant,” 

Scholarship, Fellowship and 

Loans News Service, I (January 

27, 1956), pp. 1, 3. 

The ins and outs of how to effec- 
tively approach foundations for grants 
are summarized in this article which 
must be read to be appreciated and 
fully understood. 


Revision of Cooperative Study (Continued from p. 152) 

The chairman of the NVGA committee appeals to all those who 
have ideas relative to the revision of the criteria to send them to him 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, so that they may 
be given adequate consideration. 
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